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ABSTRACT ' . \ ' 

^herever democratic processes in decision^m&kiiig have 
been tried out^ iKdministrators as well as teachers seem to agree tliat 
th^e advant^iges ouweiah the weaknesses. They feel that this process 
ought to continue .^iire f ollowing;r-are some rejpres^entative values 

- gained through teacher pattifeipation in administration, (1) 

Individuals grow through participation ♦in cooperative thinking and 
. planning^ and they develop a fuller understanding of the problems * 
both of administrating and teaching. (2) Democratic administration 'is 
a means of developing excellent staff relationships. Learning to. 
improve relationships through cooperative ieffor>t on school {ilroblems 
increases the chance of bxoaderj cooperc^tion in the life of the 
community. (3) Democratic administration helps to achieve the release 
of the abilities^ and powers of all th% staff for the benefit of the * 

-entire organization. (4) The plans developed through cooperation are • 
likely to be superior because the judgment of many has been brought 
to bear on the problel. (5) Participation in general school 
administration^ should help to encourage more democratic procedures in 
the classroom aijd^^ to provide great^c opportunity fpr pupils to 
prepare for living' in a democracy* (Author) ^ , 
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. ' • ■ ' 

Since democracy ll^s deeply rooted In Amerlpan cul ture ^j^^emocratl c 

prlnclp.les ought to be practiced, and tau^^'lln AfSjBrlcan schools. 

Yet, trom pure observation, It appears that mgny schools are far from 

being democratlcMn either teacher-admini strator relatrpn^hlp or 

teacher-^pupM. relationship. If, however, democracy Is to siir^lve, 

then schools have no option but to practice democracy, In every ptiase 



of operation;- In this paper the writer Is mainly concerned with demo- ^ 
craVjc practice 1n schools as It relates to teachers and administrators. 



Should Ihore be teaojier p-arti cl patlon Kn administrative decision-making? 
Or, .ls'admlnlstratlon^a\errogatlve of the administrators? ^ f 

Unuse^xTearf^)er Talent , ' 

•Many a school l.n this country has teachers who qften have more ^ 

professional qua 1 1 f i catJons, and even- at times, more experience, than 

■ I 

the I r administrators. Certal nl y thel r'.professlonal training and 
.experience should be utillzerfto the fullest In administration of 
schools/ In this regard,, the Amerl'Can AssocUj"Ion of-School Admlnl- 
strators, ps early as 1947, In their yeafJbook, said, "Thel r (teachers' ) 
competency In many areas Is as great as, and In some greater than, the 



administrators*. For ^hem to part 1 cl pate ' 1 n the study of, qny problem 



that concerns rhefn will almost certainly produce a policy whlth best 

meets, the actua I neecis, for they^^re In actual dally contact, w I th the 

I 

child for whom the school exists." (Copyright 1947 by A.A.S.A.) 

' Shared Enterprise 

This well known association further felt that by teacher partl- 
i » ' ^ 

cipatlon In acfmin<^^stratl ve decision making, teachers have a greater^ 

^feeling of "shared, enterpri se". As a result, they feel responsible 

for policy formation, and whth greater enthusiasm carry out thetpollcy. 

Th§ National Education Association, Department of Classroom Teachers, 

In connect I PR. with sharing In policy formation, says, ' "Sharllig In poll- ^ 

cy developj!ient by all whOvare to be affected by the policies estcibllshed 

Is one of tTie foundations of democracy, and the benefits of.such sharing 

rta^jy^^een demonstrated beyohd dispute. When Individuals and groups' 

understand their respective roles and see the relationship of their 

work to the work of others, work wIlT proceed more effect I ve I y and 

goals and objectives will be attained more readily." (Copyright 1961 

by N.E.A., Dept. of CI assroom Teao^jiers) , ^ , 

Conversely, when Individuals and groups do r^t understand their 



respective -roles an(i do not see fhe relationship of thel r V/ork to the 
work of others, work may not proceed effectively and goals and objec- 
tives may not be attained. Efficient and effective administrators, 
then, should provide every opportunity for making schoo>&^ living' ^ 



1. A.A.S.A., School for a^ew Vtorld . 25th Yearbook, Washington, p.C, 147. 

2. Ibid: 
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laboratory of democracy. ^ * ' ^ 

/ ■ ' 

I How Democratic Is Your School?. 
- It Is Indeed sad to say that some- schools even In the mid-seventies 
do loot provide a vehicle for democrat Izatlpn of educational aflmini- 
stratlon. Americans take great pride In building multl^-ml I I lOn doMar 
school plants; school plants that are second to none; school plants- 
with computer ce'nters, AV/TV centers, language laboratories, resource 
centers, and physical education facilities with ^Immlng pools, yet^ r 
sa often thes'e contemporary schools are being administered with 
tr^tionai ^idmlnlstrati ve philosophy. Such dl.chotomy ofl-en results 
In co;{fuslon and wastage of talents and money. *ln this day and age 
of accountab 1 1 Ity, educators cannot continue to befool the publlq long. 
Jumbo Jets are not piloted by cessna pilots. Jumbo Jet pilots are 
trained at^Seattle ,at the Boeing plant^-where the very best techno- 
logies 9f aylatlojj' are used In the training of prospective pilots. 

■» ' * 
Yet, sor of ten educational Jumbo plants* ar^ piloted, as It were, by 

cessna^pl lots, ^ • . * j — " 

^ In their 1952 ybarbook, the American Association of School/ 
Admlnfsrtrators suggests, "Po' I i cy» formation- Is a Joint and cooperative 
enterprise of the school personnel. Emp I oyees "should feej frea to 
express themselves on educational problems and to suggest so I. ut Ions. 
Group meetings should be conducted In a democratic manner and should 
p.rtDvIde opportunities for Individual partlclpatfon. -The personnel 
must share fn formulating the policies whjch will affect salary sche- 
dules, tenure, and sick-leave provisions, and operational policies." 



It wlll^ suffice thert to*say that as a part of the process of 
preservation of democracy, schools should and must practice democratic 
principles In decision-making, policy formation aad administration 
of school programs. ^ . ^ / 

To what extent, then. Is. teacher participation desirable? 
• The Extent^ of Teacher Participation 
' ^ In a s-Kj^ conducted b/y N.E./^^ Deparhnepft of Classroom Teachers, 
opinions of teachers on 50 Issues, (out of 20,000* responding) shows 
65 percent agreed that It Is "extremely Important", "Important" or / 
"desirable" tlVat a policy statement "^on participation In pbllcy plan^ 
ning be made available.-' Classroom teachers hav(^ shown Interest In 
participation from as early as 1939 as evidenced tw a N.E.A. Department 
of Supervl sors^^and Directors of J nstruct ton . This studyvalso Includes 

' ' ■ ■ ■ ^ V ' \ 

the opportunftl^es for participation In school systems. ApVpoxImate ly ' 
1,450 teachers responded, representing 55 school system3^Tfr22 states. 
Al thought-teachers ' responses shown above Indicated that teachers In 
general wanted to participate In mattefs cHrectly related to teaching 
rather than administrative matters, most exponents on the subject of 
teacher parti cIpa^M on In education have agreed that If democracy In 
school admin 1st raVnS^ Is to be meaningful, then teachers must share 
In determining policies and methodology. 



3» N.E.A. Research Memo : . N.E.A. Research Division, National Education 
Assoclattop of U.S., May, 1962. 
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In the U.S.A. teachers have been p-artlcl pat Ing In the formul atFon \* 
and administration of. personnel policies for a number of years. Jn 
1946, according to a survey conducted b^tf»e research division of N^E.A. , 
It was established that 87 percent of all CQmipIttees in schools had 



teacher representat lon-y-jjil^eceas 57~-parcent of the cormiitfees had princi- 
pal^^ and 26 percent had supervisors. Three- fourths of the- committees 
served In an -acb<^isory capacity, and about a tenth had power to act.^ 
Agal.n In 1957 as well. as 1959 the Texas Study of Secondary Edu- 
cation asked principals If teacher p'articlpat Ion was used In their 



respective schools, and the extent and values of'^uch parti ei pat ion • 



The majority or the schools reported as using some jechnlques "to a 
great extent" In 1959. In such matters as "staff members are allowed 
a voice i,n"pnomotlon pol i cies" , • and "Facul ty committees represent^he 
staf.f In policy, formulation", a smaller number of principals reported 
"a great extent" of use. . Fifty-one percent. of the principals reported 
*that school policies are formulated largely by the schoal board and 
superintendent. ' 



S(SQfar, the Information presented here is from public schools in 
.the U.S.A. What about the situation in -Seventh-day Adventist schools? 
^Do teachers participate in pol icy fortnulation? If so, to what' extent? 
Plans Used in Obtaining Teacher Participation / ^ 
Recently at a teachqrs' convention a principal a^(<ed, "How do you 
get teachers involved in ad/ni n I strati ve deci s.ion-mak/j.ng?" Although 



4, op^s^cit., p. 2. 
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provision of organizational structure may be less Important than, the 
climate and spirit, of cooperation, no one c\n de^ that organizational 
pattern Is essential to develop democratic solutFons to problems and 
thus provide appropriate vehicles through which teachers may express^ 
their Ideas. The organizational pattern Is only a tool, hence It 
should be flexib'le and not rigid. 

There are various types of organizational patterns used to get 
teachers Involved In decision-making processes. Some of these are 
advisory bodies to the superintendent or the principal.' Open forums 
are be^efIcIa^ in policy formation. Advisory groups, according* to 
N.E.-A. report (1961), may take any of the fpl lowing patterns: 

a) -composed entirely of classroom te^&hers. 

b) composed of administrators and teachers (the administrators 
serve as ex-offlcio with no vote). 

c) composed of all member^s of administration, classroom teactiers, 
clerks, custodians, nurses, etc. * 

d) composed of classroom teachers, administrators and principals. 

e) composed of classroom teachers and pupils. 

The methods of membership selection* vary from school to school 
and system to system. However, the following methods are suggested by 
N.E.A.: 

a) members appointed by administrators^ 

b) members elected by the staff. 

c) combination of appointed and representative members. 
True democratic participation may not be achieved where the admlnl-^ 

strator appoints committees and requires committees to report to him 
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Instead o,f to. the faculty, or a group representing the faculty; Often 
the value of group participation Is'nbt fully realized where the admin 
strator keeps control thrdugh restrictive selection of tnembers, thus 
fS'lllng to have all Interest groups present. 

Somg tradltipnal administrators may shudder at the thought of 
having student representation on committees. However, If the purpose 
of education Is to teach the prlnclples^of democracy to today's youth 

4 

and help them become tomorrow's leaders, then It Is Inevitable that 
the students be represented on committees that, make decisions which 
affect the students directly or Indirectly! Such a process provides 
a 1 1 vIng,VlaamIng laboratory for students to practice denrocratlc 
principles. 'S6 often educators and administrators would proudly say, 
"Young people, you are our hope for tomorrow, you are the leaders of 
tomorrow," Yet, the same educators and administrators wpuld resent 
having students on committees to make decisions, whereby the students, 

-.a 

can 'learn to develop leadership qualities from first hand experience. 

Principles to Fol low In ParHcIpa^TIon 

« 

In having teachers participate In decision-making processes, the 
administrators, boa r(;j^ members, and teachers need to remember the 
following principles In formu>l^at I ng school policies. 

1. Teacher participation Is alright and a duty. 

2. Because of their training and experience, staff members can>^ 
make valuable contributions. 

* 3. The areas should he of concern to the faculty and should be \ 
worthwhl le. * 

^ 4. Teachers shoul d par+I cl pate In planning, steering, or drawing 
. up the agenda In the best way possible. 



5. The meeting should be kept on thdptirpose. 

\. 6. Discuss, research, and consider thoroughly before making'^ 
decisions, 

7. Let the group assume responsibility for poljcles.^ j) 
Educational admilnlstrators may-use one of the three, or all of 

* the following processes of declslon-maklrrg: those made 'by the admini- 
strator alone, those made after suggestions- have been received 'from 

an advl sory. group, presumably teachers, and those based completely on 
group opinion. ' . ^ ^ 

, " What May Prevent ^Democrat 1 c Part Ic ljart Ion?* ' J^. 
Obvl.ously, there arer good reasons as 1t) *wtY/ democratic pr^lncl pi es# 
have not been fufly used In scKool systems.^ What are th^e conditions ' 

* that may retard teacher parti clpatllfon? the fo I lowing pol nts-.are worthy 
of consl deratfon as they are most frequently mentioned by teachers 

d admin 1st rotors alike: ^ " > 

I. Authoritarian administration may hamper democratic partlcl- 

pation. Teachers who have long worked under authorKarl an admlnlstra- 

tJoh are'often hard to be convinced of democratlc>partlcipatjon. 

2* 'In. order. to make progress In teacher-administrator cooperatl9n 
♦ *^ » 1 ' . • ^ 

the. Idea tbat administration and teaching' 'are I nterrel a^d^ must replace 
the idea that they are separate fields. ^ 



5. I^bid., F*. 10,11 . , ^ ' 

6. Wood, Lloyd K., "How 'to use Democratic Process In School Admin 1 

St rati on" f Nation's Schools 6&: 43-44, July, 1961. 
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3-/ Tha manner of fn'ltriat^on may cteter^mlne I ts,,success?ul devel*- 
omnent' or Ifs faI lu^e'*^ , ' * * J" , ' * ' ' \ ^ 

^ y * * J* ' ^\ ' - ■ * 

"■'4'; -It takes time for. c I al^Jbom'f teachers td learp thelr.mutuah 
retspons^ibfl ity for carrylng^oyt thq Implications' of'a\group purpo.se.- 
It ^s often -d'iff Tcu It for an admin rstrator to learn to wait for ^ 
group- action. , . ' , ^ 

' < ^ . CtoncI us Ion - ^ ' 

Whqrever democratic 'proce'sses In^ qecl slon-rmak^ng have been tried 



out, ^-dmlnlstrators 'as' wel I as teachers seem to agree that the advan-^ 
tages oulweigh the' weak^sses. * They -feel .that this (brocess ought toV 
^coi7tinu6. ' Fol lowing are some representative values gained through 



•teapher participation I^n admlnlsyratlon'T 



k Individuals grow througtj participation In cooperative thinking 
and planning, and they develop fuMpr understanding of the .prob lems v 
both of admlnstratlng and teaching. 

2. Democratic admin I st rat-Ion Is a means of devefoplng excellent 
$taff re<ation"ships.y Learning to Improve relationships through coop- 
erative effort on^chool pn^ems fncreases the chance of broader 
cooperation In the life of the community. 

♦ 

3. Democratlic administration helps to achieve the release of 
abilities and powei^ of all^the staff for the'benefit of the e^itlre 
organization. ^ - 

4. The plans developed 'through cooperation are likely to be 
superior because the Judgment of many has been brought to bear on 
the problem. ^ 
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5. Participation In general schodl adnWr)IstFatIon should help 
to encourage more democratic procedures In the classroom and hence 
to provide greater opportunity for pupils to prepare for living In a 
democracy. • Is ^ 

If democracy Is to survive — educators cannot remain bypocrit I^cal • 
Tliey mu^V- practice democracy! Recently, Alan F. Westln, head of Cdl- 
umbla University's Center for Research and Education In American 
Liberties said, "Ou\ schools are now educating millions Oii students 
who^fr'e not forming art al leglanco'to the democratic political system 
simply because they do not experience such a democratic system In 
their dally lives at schooj". ^ . 

That, however, could be a topic tor another allele which could- 

\i ■ ■ ^ - ' 

be erttltl^d, -"Pupl l-Teacher-Admlnlstrator Cooperat Ion", The urgent ^ 
need In educatlpn today Is to practice Vhat Is being preached. Tradi- 
tional Ism In administration kept^ many a schoof In th^a dark ages, Authoi^ 
Itarlanlsm In school administration v^lJ I destro;/ democratic society, 
Coppe'ratlon will revlta I Ize education arib provlije a learning labora- 
tory to keep democrac^^l I ve. 

Since Septembor, M970,. due to student riots Denver's Goorgo 
Washington High School v/as closed three^ times. ••There Is nc^feellng* 



here. There's no bel<^ij||^g he^pe", reported the March Issue of Look 
Magazine. Prlnclpal>6eardstear, trying to analyze the pfx>bl©m Invokes 
the wisdom of Pogo: "We have met the enemy and he Is us." 

*■ 12 
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